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Since Allan Nevins inaugurated the first systematic 
program of oral history in the United States at Columbia University 
in 1948, a large number of such projects have been conducted by 
universities, associations and corporations. Part I of this paper 
presents the question of whether oral history is credible historical 
evidence. The rules of evaluating historical evidence are presented, 
as well as the methodology of collecting, editing, and preserving 
oral history testimonies and recollections. The oral history 
methodology is described, and it is concluded that oral history must, 
be judged by the same standards of criticism which historians would 
apply to any document. Part II discusses the current oral history 
project at Brigham Young University and the relevant need for an 
expanded project. A proposal is outlined for such an expanded 
project, based on utilizing graduate students in history as 
interviewers and processors, thereby drastically cutting the cost of 
this otherwise expensive procedure. The appendixes of this document 
include a select bibliography on oral history and the processing and 
agreement forms needed for oral history interviews. (Author/SL) 
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ABSmCT 

In 19i'f8 Allan Nevlns Inaugurated at Columbia UniverBity the first 
^yeteioatic progran of oral history in the United States* Since that 
tine a proliferation of projects has occurred until in 1971 over 230 
such projects were being conducted in imiversitieSf associations and 
corporations. 

Part I of this paper presents the question of whether oral history 
is credible historical evidence* In order to answer this question the 
rules of evaluating historical evidence are presented as well as the 
methodology of collecting! editing and preserving oral history testi* 
nonies and recollections* The oral history methodology is presented 
as it should occinr under optimal conditions* It was concluded Acorn this 
literature review that oral history must be judged by the same standards 
of criticism which would be applied by the historical profession to 
any document* Because oral history is the deliberate collection of 
material for future researcherst certain safeguards should be applied 
to the collection ! editingt and preserving methodology which will result 
in manuscripts which display a high degree of credibility* 

Beirt II of this paper presents a discussion of the current oral 
history project at Brigham Young University and the relevant need for 
an expanded project* Based on the relevant need established, it was 
concluded that an expanded project is needed and feasible* This sec- 
tion in conclusion presents a proposal for such an expanded projectf 
based on utilising graduate students in history as interviewers and 
processerStf thereby drastically cutting the cost of this otherwise 
costly procedure. 



"Time hath a monstrous wallet 
at his lack In which he putteth 
alms for oblivion." 



Vlllian Shakespeare 
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INTRODUCTION 

Do you remember reading about a girl named Alice when she passed 
through the looking glass and encountered the White King and the White 
Queen? As you Hill recall the King and Queen were no larger than the 
figures on a cheeisboard. The King: was thoroughly frightened when Alice 
picked hlB up and brushed ashes from his robet Alice later heard him 
tell his Queen t In a terrified whisper* 

"The horror of that moment I shall never ^ never forget." 

The Queen in wifely fkshlon commented, "You will thou^, if 
you don^t make a memorandum of lt«" 

This incident illustrates ah all too familiar problem for the 
historian. Some historians, hoping for the best, would assume that 
the memorandum would be entered in the King's little memorandxim book 
which he carried in his robes, and that the bo<dc would stirvlve. Other 
historians, perhaps a little more realistic, would assume that the 
incident would not be recorded and moreover that the book would not 
survive. The oral historian, en the other hand, would ask the King 
for an interview. ArrJviag with his tape recorder, he would ask the 
King what happened aM how he felt about It.^ 

Oral history has been a little understood field for many years« 
James V. Hinkt oral history program director at UCLA, describes with 



Charles T. Morrlssey, "The Case for Oral Historyt" Vermont 
History . XXXI (July, 1963)t 145*46. 



2 

8one huncxr the oral history image problem. Durlxig the proceedinga of 
the First Oral History Colloquium held in 1966 1 he reminisced abeut a 
man who was very enthusiastic about UCIA^s Oral History Program. As 
this mxi described itt the history of dentistry sadly neglected on 
the Vest Coast/ and he iwas happy that someone was recording it. 

Mink claims that the internal organization image has been equally 
unprepossessing. He recalls a couple of students passing his modest 
office in the basement of the library one day. One of the girls » ob- 
viously well informed t understood what the sign on the door entitled 
Oral History Program meant and she was rapidly Informing her uninitiated 
friend. She proceeded to tell her that of course this was the place 
where the qualifying exams for the doctor's degrees were administered. 
Mink describes also some of the problems the postal service encountered 
as they were fistced with an unbelievable array of addresses ranging f^om 
••Hie Office of All History," to •'Oriole History."^ 

Perhaps there are still many individuals in both the library 
and the historical world who, like the two students at UOIA, think that 
oral history refers to graduate exams. Definitions of both history 
and oral history are necessary before exploring further into the topic. 

History I 

History is an interpretative narrative, based on the critical 
analysis of past events.^ An tmder standing of ybsit constitutes primary 



James V. Mink, "The Decision for Oral History, Proceedings 
of the First Kational Colloquium (lake Arrowhead, California t Oral 
History Association, 1966), pp. 1-2. 

o 

^Allftn Kevins, The GatewajL to History ( Chicago f Quadrangle 
Books, 1962), p. 39. 
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and secondary source material is critical to an iinderstandlng of this 

study. In historiography ^ a primary source represents the words of a 

witness to an event or the recorders of that event* The historian uses 

a number of these primary sources in order to produce a secondary source* 

Oral History! 

Oral history typically comprises i 

An or^nized series of interviews with selected 
individuals • • • in order to create new source 
mates^lals from the reminiscences of their own life 
and acts or from their association with a particu- 
lar person, period or event* These recollections 
are recorded on tape ,5 

Louis Starr, the director of Golumtia University's Oral History 

Research Office, would "be in agreement with this definition, hut he 

claims that the name itself is a misnomer* The product of oral history 

is not history* It can only be hoped that it is the raw materials from 

which history may be written*^ Oral history, which has become a 

generic term, is a ••self-generated primary source material* 

Purpose of the Ta^vex 

Ohe purpose of this paper is to present a viable program for 



Jaques Baraun and Henry F* Graff, The Modern Researcher (New 
York I Harcourt, Brace and World, 1970), p* 112* 

^Elizabeth Rumics, •'Oral History i Defining the Term," Wilson 
Library Bulletin ^ XL (March, 1966), 602* 

^Elizabeth L, Dixon, ••Definitions of Oral History, •• Proceedings 
of the First National Colloquium on Oral History (Lake Arrowhead, 
California I Oral History Association, 1966), p* 602* 



Louis M. Starr, •'Oral History t Ptoblems and Prospects,** in 
Advances in Librarlanship * ed. by Melvln J. Yoight, II (New Yorki 
Seminar Press, 1971) # 276* 



oral history at Kclgham Yoimg University. This purpose will be accom- 
plished by analyzing the means by which historians evaluate historical 
evidence 9 focusing on the component parts in the creation of oral 
history, and by evalmting the present state of the art of the Brigham 
Young University Oral History Program and delving into the problems 
surrounding a possible expansion of the existing program* 

Oral history as source material is found in both written and 
spoken form# For the librarian it represents a unique situation in 
terms cf processing! presesrving^ and using* As oral history is a 
relatively new technique^ the Brigham Young University Library has had 
little experience in dealing with it 9 or little understanding of its 
importance end usefulness to researchers* It is hoped that this study 
will point out the role of the library in this kind of a project* 

Statement of the Problem 

There are three distinct yet interrelated problems to be explored 
in this study, (l) Is oral history credible historical evidence? 

(2) Are there methodologies which can be utilized in the creation of 
coral histories which will result in more reliable source materials? 

(3) Would it be fruitful to expand the existing Brigham Yoimg Univer- 
sity Qcal History Project? 

Delimitations 

Bart I of this study represents a review of the literatuxe on 
oral history in particular , and the problem of evaluating historical 
evidence in general. There will be no original research in this sec- 
tion and the topics discussed relative to oral history will center 
around three basic aspects of the creation of the soiurce materials 



(l) Preparatcairy research subsequent to the interview} (2) Interview 
techniques practiced at the optiznal level} and (3) Itanscription and 
ed5.ting of the tapes* 

Part II will be a discussion of the relative need for an oral 
history project at Brigham Young University, based on information ob- 
tained through seai-structured interviews, an oral history workshop, 
and joint meetixigs with the library and the history department. Recom- 
mendations regarding funding and administration of such a project will 
bo discussed. This project will be evaluated only in relationship to 
Erigham Young University and its unique situations* Parallels may be 
drawn to other Institutions desiring to establish their own oral 
history projects, but it is not necessarily the intent of this study. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR ORAL HISTORY 
!Iher6 are many legltlsate questions which arise vhen dlscussirg 
oral history. Why vas It necessary to create a neu technique In order 
to generate additional source material? Aren't there already thousands 
of documents available which deal with contenpiijrary history? In f^ct 
isn't there greater documentation than ever before? The answer to 
these last two questions Is an emphatic yes. Saul Benlsont history 
professor at Brandels University and formerly in charge of the History 
of Medicine and Social History at the Columbia Oral History Research 
Office t describes the pervasiveness of print in recent years* He says 
that the Atomic Energy Commission alone has crated over a million 
linear feet of records in the past fifteen years. Ihe National Archives 

Library of Congress t and the Smithsonian Institution constantly battle 
each other for space and the privilege of storing records. Charles 
Morrisseyt formerly director of the oral history projects at both the 
Harry S. Truman and John P. Kennedy Presidential Idbraries, describes 
the situation in a similar way. He calls the problem of the archivist 
the "battle of the bulk."^ Notwithstanding this problem of buUct both 

*Saul Benlsont "Reflections on Oral History," American Archivist s 
XXVIII (January, 1965)1 71. 
2 

Charles T. Morrlssey, "The Case for Oral History," Vermont 
History . XXXI (July, 1963), IW. 



these sen cXaln that there Is a need for addltloml prlmry source 
naterialt and that oral history can and has met this need. 

Numerous other authors have Indicated reasons for the creation 
and existence of cecal history • Louis Starr feels tt^it history's most 
treasured resouroei the confidential letter, is being obliterated liy 
the automobile, the airliner, and the telephone* He goes on to say 
that *'nie inner thoughts, the private revelations, the reactions of one 
roan to another • • • will be lost to him /"the historianj^ simply 
because we no longer confide to one another in icriting as earlier 
generations did, • • • We talk."-^ 

Tom Blantz, professor at Notre Ifeme, agrees with previous writers 
that the written record is indeed voluminous, but he makes the point 
that this written record contains only what happened, and not why it 
happened. Oral history attempts to fill this gap» 

Brief Hlstorv of the Movement 
The concept of oral history is not new* Herodotus, the jfother 
of history, conducted Innumerable interviews in wrltlxig his Hlstcary of 
the Persian Wars *^ In more recent years Hubert Howe Bancroft, Cali- 
fornia historian and publisher, sent aids on horseback to interview 
cattlemen, miners and participants in the establishment of the west»^ 



•^Benison, •'Reflections on Oral History," p. ?£• 
L 

Mathan Relngold, "A Critic Looks at (tatl History," Proceedings 
of the Fourth National Colloquium on Oral History (Warrenton, Va.i 
Oral History Association, 19o9)t pt 22?. 

^Elizabeth I. Dixon, "Oral Historyi A New Horizon," Library 
Journal , LXXXVIII (April 1, 1962), 1363. 

^Louls M. Starr, "Oral Historyi Problems and Prospects," in 
Advances in Librarlanshi-D , ed« by Melvlh J, Voiglit, II (New Ycrkt 
Seminar Press, 1971) # 277. 
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It Kas Allan NevlnSt hovrevert who conceived of establishing an 

oral history program which would systematically gather material, not 

for the publication of a single work, but for the benefit of scholars 

7 

of the present and future generations.' Back in the early 1930 's when 

he was working on his Pulitzer prize winning bode Grover Cleveland! A 

Study in Cotnrage ^ he discovered, much to his sorrow, that ©any of 

Cleveland's associates had died with their stories trntoldy leaving a 

8 

gap in the recoord. He goes on to explain his feelings of sadness when, 

t^a a newspaperman in New Yorki 

It really pained me, sometimes, to see the obituary pages 
of the New York Times • • • Well, New York has been the 
center of so many national activities that it had drawn to 
its avenues and subixrbs a near unmatchable array of famous 
personages. Year 1^ year, they died, and I said to jqyself 
as I saw c^/ie obituary columns, "What memories that man 
carries Kxih him into total oblivion^ and how completely 
they are lost/' Shakespeare says, "Time hath a monstrous 
wallet at his back in which he putteth alms for oblivion. 5 
We can agree with Shakespeare that it*s monstrous indeed. 

TtiB fiystematic program established Isy Nevins is distinguished 

in two ways from the methodology and puo^pose of the programs of 

Herodotus and Bancroft. First, a tape recorder is utilized for all 

Interviews so that a verbatim account may he obtained, and second, oral 

history is actimlly the creation of primary source material for the 

use of future generations of scholars, rather than for the use of 

one man writing an historical account. 



'Ibid,, p. 277. 

®Bruce Catton, "History-Making Idea,* Think . XXXI (March-April, 
1965). 20. 
9 

Allan Nevins, "The Uses of Oral History," Proceedings of the 
First National Colloquium on Oral History (Lake Arrowhead, California $ 
Oral History Association, 1966), p. 31t 
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Since the inauguration of that first oral history program in 
19/1-8 at Columbia University , the concept has grown considerably. The 
1971 Directory prepared by the Oral History Association lists through- 
out the country 89 projects in 196^^ and 7 more in the plaxming stages. 
But in 1971 the Directory lists 230 projects with 93 in the planning 
stages.^^ ^ese programs cover many subjects such as agricultural 
history conducted at Cornell Universltyt the Doris Duke Indian Oral 
History Project at the University of Utah, the Forest History Sociely 
Project at Santa Cruz, California, the New Orleans Jassss Archive at 
Tulane University, the George G. .Ifetrshall Oral History Project and 
the history of medicine explored by the National Library of Kedicine 
in Bethesda, Maryland « In addition to these large scale programs 
there are numerous prograjns which deal with local and institutional 
history. 

All of the programs are organized in one of two ways*'^either 
biographically or topically oriented. One author describes the three 
lypes of biographical projects as (l) The Great Manj (2) Ihe Man and 
His Era I and (3) The "Little Man."^^ 

The records of use compiled by the Columbia University Oral 
History Research Office show the increased awareness of oral history 
as an historical source. The proceedings of the Oral History kBSOciii^ 
tion beginning ^ 1966, as well as the journal literature, cleaxly 
reveal a shift in emphasis from early attempts to define and defend 



* Gaary L. Shumway, corap., A Directory. Oral History in the 
United States (New Yorkt Ihe Oral History Association, 1971) # P« 3« 

11 

Arlene Heber, "Mining the Nuggets of the Past, or Oral 
History Observed," Journal of Library History . VI (J^^ly, 1971) • 279# 

ERLC 
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oral history, to feelings of acceptance and recognition T?y »any librarians 
archivists and some historians. There has "been, however ^ from the incep- 
tion of oral history as a systematic program, controversy over the 
reliability of oral history records as sou3rce materials* This contro- 
veri^ in the main stems f^om the historians* gradtiate school tra;iaing 
Khich places great emphasis on the written record and little credibility 

on testimony, or vord-of«-mouth evidence* The historian has generally 

12 

been tradition bound ntxen it comes to source materials* 



^^onald C. Swain, "Problems for Practitioners of Oral History," 
American Archivist * XXVIII (January, I965), 63* 



CHAPTER II 



THE VERIFICATION OP 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 

Introduction - 
Like the detective, the historian alms to uncover facts in 
order to determine the truth • He Is constantly f^ced with the need to 
discrlniinate. He must ascertain whether a statement is true or false 
or idiether It is proteble or douhtful or even Impossible. Any thinking 
adult t constantly fSsiced with rumors and reports i utilizes this technique 
of verification, so that he can make the appropriate decisions and take 
the necessary actions in his life* His experience and learning are 
supplemented by special sources of informatlon- ^'the weather report 
which Indicates road conditions} the child's known j&ntasy habits; or 
the plant manager who has firsthand knowledge of a given sltuatioitt 
Not many people, however, realize the nature of the infomatlon source 
or stop to wel^ its authenticity* 

Fr<m the Information source in the first ease mentioned above, 
the individual trusted a technical report as the authori*^ on the sob^ 
ject; in the second case he based his judgment on prior observation and 
ILnference} and in the third circumstance he trusted a reliable witness 9^ 



Jaquee Barzun and Henry F* Graff, The Modern Researcher 
(Mew York I Harcourt, Brace and World, 1970), ppt 99-100* 

11 
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The historian is more aware of the nature of hlB sources of 

Inforaation and 9 unlike the layinano he has a particular sseal in uncover«» 

ing foots in order to reveal truth* Statements are the raw material 

for the histGrian, and he loust always be on guard not to accept these 

2 

statements as fisicts* TUxe historian must take these statements and 

' *try to reach a decision and make it ratlomlly convincingg The steps 

3 

far which he performs this task constitute Verification *'. Ihe historian 
must always bear in mind that no source of evidence can be used for 
historical writing in the state it is found. In analysing a piece of 
evidence the investigator must always ask three ftmdamental questions! 
(1) Is this piece of writing or this object authentic } (2) Can its 
message be trusted | and (3) How can I find out?^ 

Two separate processes are involved in the solution to these 
questions. The first process centers on the problem of authenticity 
and is. known as External Criticism. The historian deals with and 
examines documents, ^ould the preliminary results of the external 
criticism reveal that the document is genuine 9 then the historian 
applies the process of Internal Criticism. Internal Criticism is the 
process of establishing credibilii^^ whereby the historian attempts to 
determine the meaning and trustworthiness of each particular statemen t 
within a document*^ 

Corner Carey Hockett^ The Critical Method in Historical Research' ^ 
and Writinft (New Yorkt The Macmillan Company > 1955) » P» 13* 

•'Barssun, The Modern Researcher , p. 102. 

^Ibid.. p. 149. 

-'Hocket, The Critical Method in Historical Reseeo^ch and Writing . 

p. l^f. 
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External Criticism 
The historian can never assime that a document Is authejatlo. 
The origin of the document must be determined 1:^ obtaining the answers 
to the questions irtierot Nhent why and by whom >ias it written* !niere 
are four major areas which must be considered in testing for authentlcl-ty* 

(1) Determination of Authorship 

(2) Evidence of Date 

(3) Detection of Fstlse Doctiments > 

(4) Textual Criticism^ 

Perhaps an example would best serve to Illustrate the process hy which 
any historian must evaluate a piece of evidence* 

Case Study 

The Horn Baperst Earlv Westward Movement on the Monomgahela 
and Upper Ohio, 1765-'1795 appears to be an Innocent as well as an 
impressive three volume work of local history* The first two volumes 
of The Horn lepers (the volumes which brougjxt about an unprecedented 
historical controversy) contain the diaries of Jacob Horn and his song 
Christopher t a flf'fy^page court docket allegedly the ''first Bngllsh 
court held West of the mountains;** miscellaneous papers t court orders t 
and maps I and finally fifteen chapters written Iqr W* F* Homt a desc<^^ 
dant of the diarists* He writes of the early history of this area of 
western Pennsylvania, basing part of the data on the diaries and court 
records* Volume II contains more than 500 family histories and geneal<"^ 
ogles of early settlers in this region* ^ese depend on the Horn 
diaries and court records for their validity* 
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Almost Immediately upon publication t the authenticity of these 

Innocent appearing documents Kas challenged yyy Julian ?• Boyd 9 Princeton 

librarian and a recognized authority on western Pennsylvania history* 

Writing In the American Historical Review he leveled the most serious 

charge that can be made against historical writing. He said "I do not 

know of any similar publication of fabricated documents among all the 

7 

thousands of American historical societies.'*' To complicate the situa- 
tion ftarther two experts on Pennsylvania history , Dr. Paul Gates and 
Dr. Julian P. Bretz, rejected the idea that The Horn Papers were fabri- 
cated. In the summer of 19^t <ts a result of this controversyt a 
committee was organized under the auspices of The Listitute of £arly 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia. It sole purpose 
was to apply all the techniques available to the historian in this 

D 

process called verification. 

It was concluded after a careflil and detailed examination of 

all the documents and artifacts that Mr. Bcyd*8 judgment was correct* 

The committee then stated thats 

The prima facie reasons why portions of the documentary 
material in The Horn Papers appeared to be spurious aret 
(1) evidence of ineptitude in copying the original manu- 
scripts; (2) anachronistic and doubtful words and phrases} 
(3) biographical anomalies 1 (4) historically incorrect or 
doubtful statements; (5) internal discrepancies; and 
(6) internal similarities of documents purporting tc be 
of different authorship. 9 



'Julian P. Bqyd, •'Letter 1" American Historical Review , LI 
(July, 19^)» 772 in Arthur Pierce Middleton and Douglas Adair, 
•*The Hystery of the Horn Papers," William and Mary Quarterly > IV 
(October, 19^7), mo. 

Q 

Arthur Pierce Middle ton and Douglas Adair. "The Hyetery of 
the Horn Papers," Wllllara and Mary Quarterly. IV (October, 19'^7), ^9-ll. 

^Ibtd . . p. 

ERIC 
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Evidence of ineptitude in copying was discovered l)y emmining 
the secondary material* It Kas found that many quotes were taken from 
primary sources without benefit of citations. Either the copyist was 
unfistmiliaje' with editorial rules or he had reasons for concealment* 
Secondt and much more important » almost every page of the diaries con- 
tained words and phrases which were highly unlikely for the eighteenth 
century and were more reminiscent of nineteentii century terminology. 
In addition the diaries revealed feelings of opposition to the King and 
Batrllament on the part of Jacob Horn and his neighbors. This was doubtful 
as this kind of opposition developed after 1765 and not in the 1740 's 
and 1750*3 when these diaries were supposedly written. 

Biographical errors were noted when persons known to be dead at 
that time were reported by Jacob Hocrn to have been in his company. 
And closely allied with these biographical errors are the numerous 
historically incorrect and doubtful statements. They are too numerous 
for reiteration but their cumulative effect leads to discrediting them. 

Internal contradictions were especially damaging. References 
as to dates are at considerable variance. Apparently the Julian 
Calendar was in use in the British Colonies until 1754 but it appears 
Area the discrepancies in dates that both Jacob and Christopher Horn 
were unfamiliar with it. 

It was found throu^ an analysis of the writing style that 
certain eccentricities were identical in the writing of W. F. Horn 
and Jacob and Christoj^er Horn. Misspellings # use of anachronistic 
words t doubtful words and phrases and the same historically incorrect 
or dubious statements were identified in each of these supposedly 
different writers. The rich assortnent of artifkets^ mapSf and court 
records were also found to be forgeries. 
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What nakes the historian *8 Job so difficult in this evaluation 
process is that many statements within the total work have the ring of 
truth and are demonstrably correct. In the case of Ihe Horn Papers 
this ring of truth was also noted and was esqplained in the following 
wayi 

Ihe perpetrator of a forgery would quite naturally be led 
to incorporate a number of true facts and authentic phrases 
in his fabricated documents* And it can be shown that the 
forger of the Horn manuscripts drew heavily on such works 
as Boyd Crumrine's old Virginia Court House at AuCTista Town ^ 
Near Washington^ Pennsylvania > 1776-1777 .1^ 

Although this Is an extreme example and an incredibly complex 
problem in testing for authenticity i it clearly demonstrates the extent 
to which an historian must question the sources with which he deals. 
In this writer's mind it also demonstrates the need for a considerable 
depth of subject knowledge on the part of the historian* With this 
subject knowledge he is in a position to evaluate the authenticity of 
any given document within his particular area. 

Once the historian has decided that a document is authentic t his 
inquiry shifts frm the document itself to the statements within the 
dooumentt He is now ready to attack the problem of credibili-^ or 
internal criticismt idiere he must decide if he understands each statement. 

Internal Criticism 
This critical phase in the historical verification process can 
be divided into two partes negative criticism and positive criticism. 
Negative criticism has as its purpose the determination of what a state** 
ment means and says . Any determination of truthfulness and reliability 
is reserved for the process of positive criticism. 



Hocket, The Critical Method in Historical Research and 
teiting , pp. ifl-Jl4. 
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Negative Criticism 

(1) Literal Meaning of Statements 

What does the statement say? !Ihi8 is the first question that 
must be asked. Taken at face value this seems like a relatively simple 
task. The problemt howevert centers around the definition of wards. 
Definitions change ever time and it is almost impossible to recover the 
original connotation. Even spelling can create problems for the his- 
torian in his attempts to determine the literal meaning of statements* 

(2) Real Meanings of Statements 

Once the historian has determined the literal aeaning he nust 
next try to determine if the t;tatement really means what it says. Can 
I teOce this statement literally? An answer must be found for this 
question. 

When the historian has an understanding of the literal and real 

meaning of the statements ho is then ready to tackle the problem of 

positive criticism. Some authors call this the search for "liruth and 

Causation**^^ where others have called it a process of imcovering possible 

12 

reasons for doubting the dependability of the statements. This 
aspect of criticism centers heavily around testimony and witnesses* 

Positive Criticism 

(1 ) Tests of Competence 

This test focuses on the opportunity of the makers of the state- 
ments to know the f^ots. Was he an eyewitness? If bo$ how competent 



Barzuni The Modem Researcher * pp. 146-73. 

^^cckettf The Critical Method In Historical Research and 
Writing , p. 44. 
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an eyewitness was ho? An eyevitness can be rendered Incompetent due 

to emotional stress or IgncErance} and It is up to ihe historian to 

determine what influences t if any^ laay have affected the report of 

the Qyenitness, Soiiietiaes sheer negligence my render useless the 

testimony of an othenrise reliable witness* 

Edward W. Bok recounts that while a youthf\il reporter on 
a New Yoric dally he was sent to cover a play. Having 
already seen It once he felt certain that he cou].d make 
a write-up in absentia > and yielded to the temptation to 
keep another appointment* In due time he turned in his 
copy but learned too late that the performance had been 
called off because of the illness of the leading lady « 13 

Two essential principles must be borne in mind in connection with the 

competence of witnesses. 

(a) The nearer in time and space between a witness and the 
events about which he is testifying^ the more valuable his testimony* 

(b) Although a single witness may be quite accurate t the 
chances of eliminating human falllbillly will be increased If two 
witnesses Independently testify. 

(2) Gogsl-p> Rumor and Slander 

Perhaps the most common of human fallings is the tendency to 
gossip and repeat uncorroborated news 9 Prominent people are ei^ecially 
prone to this misrepresentation t either through the hero worshipper 
or the debunker. 

(3) ^iyths^ Legends^ and Traditions 

%ths or legends are currently popular t unfounded tales. The 
stories may have been handed down through the oral tradition t from 



RJC 



^Edward Bok, The Americanization of Edward Bok (8th ed. 1 
New York I Charles Scribnera* Sons, 1921), pp. 61-^2 in Hocket, The 
Critical Method in Historical Research and tfrltimc . p. 

* Bar aim. The Modern Researcher , pp. 149-50. 
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genexatlon to generationt until their origin is forgottent Wheneveo: 
trustworthy records etre not obtainable n^ths and legends inateriallze« 
(it) Tests for Truthfulness 

Every historian imist expect to encounter bias in his review of 
a doctuaentt because every writer has his own area of interest* "Bias 
is an uncontrolled form of interest. "^^ !Ihe critical researcher must 
assess the way in which the writer's interest has conteibuted to the 
final product* He constantly must ask himself i 

(a) Vas the writer ccmcerned only with his own hypothesis or 
was he fair minded to his opponents? Vas he committed to truth? 

(b) Vas the writer self«eware enough to recognize his bias 9 
based on his own interest? 

(c) Does the work as a whole e:diiblt scholarly traits, despite 
Its noticeable bias? 

The detective/historian must be aware of these factors of interest in 
order to have a basis for judging the writer's judgments. 
(5) Discredited Statements 

Historians are compelled to reject some statements without 
applying the usual tests simply because the tests are not applicable* 
For example t statements which do not agree with the body of known 
historical f^cts must be viewed irlth skepticlsmi although they cannot 
be dismissed* 



^ ^Ibid *. p* 180. 
^^Ibid., pp. 181-83. 
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SuranBLry 

It Is through this process that historians evaltiate each piece 
of evidence. 

The central Bethodolcgical prbl)le3n for the historlany then, 
is to know how to interrogate witnesses, how to test evidence, 
how to assess the reliability and the relevance of testimony* 
« • • The historian, as an intezrrogator, wishes to know what 
fact my lie behind an untruth rather than merely to prove 
the statement to be untrue. 17 

Having examined the verification methodology of the historian, 
the next step is to establish the process by which oral histories axe 
created. Cihapter III will deal with the technique of oral history 
interviewing and the procedure for editing and preserving the source 
materials collected throu^ the interviews. 



'Robin W. Winks, ed.. The Historian as Detective (New Yorkt 
Harper & Row, I968), p. 39. 



CHAPTER III 
THE MEraOODOLOGY OP ORAL HISTORY 



Introduction 

Hhe interview methodology and the preservation and editing of 
the collected soaterial are especially relevant to the question of 
whether oral history is credible historical evidence. This chapter 
is concerned vith a presentation of the optimal conditions under which 
these procedures should occxir. It is not concerned with the controversy 
in the literature on these aspects » and only slight mention will be 
made at intervals of the differing opinions regarding specific procedures* 

Int/3rviewlng Preijaration and Techniques 

(1) Selection of Subjects 

The first step in eny oral history project is to select the 
subject t and the first criterion in this selection is to know what is 
already well documented. Neglect of this basic principle can cause 
great expense and the tiae'**consuning process of duplicating lAiat already 
Is documented in newspapers t letters and diaries.^ 

(2) Selection of Interviewers 

T!he selection of interviewers will depend upon many jDactors**-* 
the budget^ size of the program t and the subject to b«) covered* The 



^Corinne L. Gilbt ••Tape-recorded Interviewing! Some Thoughts 
ftoa Califomiat" American Archivist . XX (Octobert 195?) # 337. 
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intervleKers ©ay be volunteers » part-time staff t or regular staff men- 
1)ers« The iaportant thing is that any intelligent person t adequately 
preparedt with a base of knowledge in the subject area in questiont 
can produce an intelligent and useftil interview. This means that part- 
time graduate studentSt housewivest professorst local residents of the 
community who have a special subject knovfledgot could conduct interviews* 
Columbia University's experience in selecting interviewers has brou^t 
them to a realia&ation that ''ease of mannert general intelligence^ and 
conscientiousness ^are7 ^ P^^ academic attainment."^ 

The reader should be cautioned that a subject expert is not 
necessarily the best choice as an interviewer. When two expwtB get 
together! two sports car buffs for examplet their conversation is 
usually quite imlntelligible to anyone but themselves. All too often 
these experts represent two opposing schools of thoughtt and a pitched 

k 

battle can ensue instead of a useful interview for future researchers. 
(3) Interviewer Preparation 

Saul Benisooit adjunct professor of history at Brandeis Univer- 
sityt insists that the interviewer must prepare himself in depth on all 
the primary and secondary sources that he can find on the subject.^ 



Amelia R. PVy, "Tho Nine Commandments of Oral Histojry," 
Journal of Library History ^ III ( January # 1968), 65-66. 

3 

"^Louis M. Starr, "Oral Hist^oryi Problems and Prospects," 
In Advances in Llbrarianship . ed. by Melvin J. Voight, II (New Yorkt 
Seminar Press, 1971) # 2&^. 

5icyt "The Nine Commandments of Oral History,** p. 64. 

^Saul Benison, ••Reflections on Oral History, •* American Archivist . 
XXVin (January, 1965), 73. 
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In addition to this in--deptb preparation in the available source 
aaterlalst the Interviewer should get to knoH the nan or wonan he will 
he interviewing. He can do this Isy talking to his firiends, and col- 
leagues and those people who would remember him« Althou^ Amelia Fry^ 
oral historian at the Universi'ty of California in Berkeley 9 claims that 
getting to know your man will save research time 9^ it is proposed here 
as an addition to the laasic research imdertaken. An optimal interview 
situation can be attained only through thorou^ preparation in both 
primary and secondary sources 9 and in getting to know your man* 
(k) Contacting the Interviewee 

It is crucial that the interviewee be contacted before an actual 
interview is conducted, Donald Swain9 assistant professor of history 
at the University of California at Davis 9 disagrees with all the writers 
on the basic tenets of the interview process 9 but he does agree that 
each prospective subject must be approached carefully* If this initial 
contact is not handled tactfully 9 the entire interview situation may 
be doomed to failure 

Under optimal conditions this contact shoudd be made in persont 
rather than by letter. During this Initial contact the Interviewer 
should Inquire about the 8ubject*s backgroundt and gather biographic 
cal data. This initial meeting should supply the Interviewer with 
the material he needs to prepare the interview outline. Also; this 



Fry^ ^Tti^ Nine Commandments of Oral History9** p. 67* 

7 

'Donald C. Swain 9 **Froblems for the Practioners of Oral 
Hl6tory9" American Archivist . XXVIII (January9 1965)9 67f 
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eontaot will help in evaluating the subject as a prospective IntervleHeet 

(5) PyeT>arlng the Interview Outline 

Having decided that this individual will Indeed nake an excellent 
subject for an oral interview, the next step is to plan a general out- 
line of the areas to be covered dwing the interview(s)« This outline 
should not contain the actml questions. A controversy exists regard- 
ing the use of this outline. Some interviewers claim that the spon- 
taneity of the situation is destroyed by supplying the interviewee with 
the outline before the interview. Despite 1Ms controver^t the inter* 
viewee should in nost cases be supplied wit):i a topical outline. Ihis 
will provide his with the opportunity to think about the subjeotSy to 
unearth any related source oaterlalst and to refiresh his nemory in 
general. Flexibility is the key in this situation and as one author has 
pointed outs **Sometimes the interviewee is sent detailed questions in 
advance t sometimes he is given only a general outline , and sometimes 
he is given no advance warning at all, depending en his temperament."^ 

(6) Getting the Interview Started 

The same interviewing principles that are utilized by psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and personnel managers apply to oral history inter- 
views as welle The interviewer should arrive on timet make sure that 
the interview is held in a private, relaxed setting} remember that 
three is generally a crowd in an interview! and establish rapport with 
the interviewee before starting the interview.^® 

^illa K. Baum, Ojiral Histcgy for the Local Historical Society 
(Stockton, Calif, s The Conference of California Historical Societies, 
1969) • p. 12. 

9 

'^Gilb, ""Tape-recorded Interviewing! Some Thoughts from Cali- 
fornia,"" p. 339. 

10^.^ ^ -.r 
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(7) The Interview Process 

(a) Use open-ended and milti-lnterpretable questions over the 

simple yes-no variety Willlaia lyrrell, historian for the New York 

State Bducatlwi Defpartment, proposes that "variations of Why?, How?t 

Why did you do 'that?, Why didn't that work?, or What did you do (say) 
12 

then?" are simple means of getting the necessaary Information. 

(b) DonH be frightened by silence « All too often the inex-* 

perlenced intearviewer will be embarrassed by the silence that often 

follows a question t Allow the interviewee time totthink and to fcrmu«» 

late his answer* The interviewer should never place the interviewee 

13 

in the position of having to get a word in edgewise. ''^ 

(c) Don't structure the Interview so tightly that the benefits 
of serendipity cannot be aprpreciated. The interview must be flexible*^' 

(d) Establish at every opportunity in the narrative what the 
interviewee's role was in that event. This is Important to indicate 
the reliability of his account as a witness. For example you could 
question the interviewee in the following ways "Did you talk to any 
of the survivors later? Did tlielr accounts differ in any way Arom the 
newspaper accounts of wlmt happened? "^^ 



^^Norman Hqyle, "Oral History," Library Trends . XXIX (July, 
1972), 68. 

^^William G. Tyrrell, "Tape-Recordlng Local History," History 
News . XXI (May, 1966), 93. 

13 

*^Donald J. Schippers, "The Techniques in Oral History Inter- 
viewing," Proceedings of the First National Colloquium on Oral History 
(Lake Arrowhead, Callfornlat .Oral History Association, 1966), p. ^1. 

14 

Ftyf "Itie Nine Commandments of Oral History," p. 69. 
^^UB, Oral History for the Local Historical Society ^ p. 21. 
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(0) Never challenge the IntervleKee^s accounts even If it is 
suspected that they my be inacci2rate# The interviewert who is ade«» 
quately prepared i will be able to tactfully point out to the interviewee 
that a different account of this event is in existence* This allows 
the interviewee to refute this opposing view by bringing up further 
evidence to support his allegation* 

(f) Avoid off-the-record infonaation if at all possible. Ihis 
can be accomplished by assuring the interviewee that that portion will 
be erased I if^ after fixrther consideration t he still feels that it should 
be. 

(g) Unobstrusively guide the interviewee. Above allf the inter--* 
viewer must be a good listener. 

(h) The interview should not last longer than an hour and a 
half at the aaxiisun for optimal results in interviewing.^^ 

(1) T^e notes during the interview. This will permit spellings 

to be checked with the interviewee at the end of the interviewg help 

in preparing an index* and help the novice Interviewer get over the 

17 

aidcward minutes of silence. '^^ 

(j) Kakt the tape recorded intezrview reflect «diat occurred 

during the interview. For example inevitable interruptions will occur 

during the interview, requiring the tape recorder to be turned off. 

The interviewer must note the gap in the recording for the sake of the 

listener « Simple phrases such as !h:esuming the interview*^ or "As I 

18 

reoallt** are sufficient to alert the listener to the interruption. 



^ ^Ibid . . pp. 21-22. 

^ ^Ibid .a p. 1. 

O 1.6 

CDi/^- Gould P, Colman, "Oral Hlatoory— An Appeal for Mora Systematic 

L^ta Procedures," American Archivist . XXVin (January, 1965), 80-81. 
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(8) Qrediblllty Saf ewtard 

n?ovid0 nore than one account of controversial events* When docu«» 

ments can be provided whereby tests of truth can be applied 9 this safe-- 

19 

guard procedure is greatly enhanced* 

Preservation and Editing 
of the 
Oral History Interview 
tRiere are two essential pieces of equlpnent In an oral history 
progxani. the tape recorder and the typewriter* One of the raajor dis- 
putes iri\ich has been carried on over the yestrs is which machine has 
20 

priioacy* Louis Shores at the First Osal History CoUoqulua In I9669 
nade a strong plea for preserving the tapes because they are the primary 
source*' He goes on to say that **a strict allegiance to the principles 

of historical bibliography dicta te/"s^ that we acknowledge the type- 

21 

script to be a secondary rather than a primary source *^^^ There seems 
to be little controvert over the necessity for tacanscriblng the tapes # 
however 9 and except for those smll programs where fluids do not permit 9 
the tapes are always transcribed* There are a number of procedures 
which should be followed to assure that the oral history interview 
will represent the material as perceived by the subjects, and as tBX 
as is practicable will represent credible historical source material 
for the ftiture researcher* 



^Owen W* Bombard, "A New Measure of Things Pa8t9*' American 
Archivist * XVIII (Aprll9 1955) t 132* 

^^Hoyle, ••Oral HlstQry9** p. 72* 

Shor.a. «Dl«.n.lon8 of Oml Hlatoiy." Library Journal . 
XCII (March I9 196?) t 980* 
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(a) Vho Should Transcribe? 

Although one author suggests that the IntervieKer is the best 

22 

person tp transcribe these tapes Initially 9 It would not be advisable 
froia a coat^^beneflt standpoint* More than average secretarial skills 
are required for the Job of transcribing. Louis Starr goes so £buc as 
to say that good transcribers are hstrder to find than capable inter- 
viewers • He goes on to explain thati 

One jnust be able to punctuate instlnctlvelyt hear in pasra-* 
graphs 9 anticipate false starts, eliminate irrelevant asides 
not intended for the taps* h^r the words despite distract- 
ing sounds picked up by the recorder t and type like the 
wind. • • • a transcriber must be endowed with keen intelli- 
gence! ^integrity » and a very real sense of dedication to the 
causot^^ 

(b) Actual Transcribing Methods 

The transcriber should tsranscribe almost verbatim* Through 
underliningf capitalizing and punctxiating, the transcriber can empha- 
size and retain the flavor of the subject's remarks/as much as possiblse 
The interviewer should only make emendations that/clear up typist 
misunderstandings and corre^^t obvious spellixig and grammar errors* 
Minor editing by the Interviewer before interviewee editing is strongly 
recommended* All too often the Interviewee is appalled at seeing his 



spoken words in writing and his first instinct is to completely rewrite 

25 

the entire interview. The -^ist prepares the final copy after re- 
ceiving the emended copy back Arom the interviewee* 



^^elei; h. White, "Thoughts on Oral History i** American Archivist > 
XX (January, 1957)t 980. 
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•^Starr, '•Oral History 1 Problems and Prospects," p* 268* 

Allan B* Holbert, "Personal History on Taipei Oral History 
Research Project," Senior Scholaatic * LXXY (January, 20, I960), 6*T* 

O . ^^oyle, "Oral History," pp. 73-7^. 
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(c) Typing of the Final Ccxpy 

(1) Introductory identification loaterial shoxxld contain the 
followings Inteanriewee^s nane} interviewer's mme^ age and occupationi 
date and time of each session of the intervieKi place where each Inter- 
view Has conducted} and names of persons editing and typing th6 mnw* 
script.^^ 

(2) Final typed interview should include both the questions 

27 

and the answers* ^ 

(3) Notes regarding the changes due to editing should be 

28 

available to the researcher on a data sheet attached to the manuscript* 

(4) A sheet or two of evaluative comments should be included 
at the close of the manuscript* This supplement to the manuscript is 
made available to the researcher in oirder to assist him in evaluating 
the manuscript* He already has the necessary factual information re- 
garding both the interviewer and the interviewee | this material contains 
the attitude of the Interviewee during the interviews *^^ 

(5) Bibliographies of the primary and secondary sources 

30 

consulted in preparation fot the interview should be included*^ 

Tkne Preservation 
There is continued reference in the literature to the high 
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Vaughn D* Bomett **Oral History Can Be Horthwhilei" American 
Archivist * XVIII (July, 1955)f 248* 

^Ibid *. p* 2i*9» 

^®Whlte, "Thoughts on Oral Histcxryt** p* 2?* 

^HoyltJt ••Oral Hlstary,^' p* 7^. 

^ Beniscni ••Reflections on Oral History p* 73t 
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cost of preserving the tapes. In addition testimony of the directors 
of cxral histOGcy programs reveals a lack of intexest in Oxe tapes. 
Columbia reports that transcript over tape use predcanlnates "by 1000 il«^ 
This lack of Interest seems to stem fron the historian* s basic training 
emphasis on Hritten over oral evidence. There has been a distljtct re- 
versal in the past few years on the part of the program directors towards 
preserving the tapes despite the cost. Columbia has preserved all tapes 
since 196^.^^ 

Tho argumost fctr tape preservation is a persuasive cne« The 
inflections t tone and intensi*^ of the voice are all lost to the written 
page. The National Voice Libras^' at Michigan State University is col«* 
looting records and tapes of thousands of notables throughout the world. 
Its curator 9 G. Robert Vincent # explains the historical useftilness of 
having these tapes. He describes an inoldent involving a history 
student who was researching the New Deal. The student couldnH under- 
stand how Eaither Charles H. Coughlin could have attracted such a fol- 
lowing through his radio broadcasts during the New Deal period » until 
one day he heard his voice. Althou^ the recording of radio broad- 
casts cannot be considered oral history liy definition^ the same 



^^Elissabeth I. Dixon, •'Oral History i A New Horizon." Ubrary 
Journal . DOQCVIII (April 1, 1962), 1365; Gould, ••Oral History— An 
Appeal for More Systematic Procedures," p. 832} White, "Ihoughts on 
Oral History," p. 28. 

-' Starr, "Oral Historyi Probless and Prospects," p. 285. 

^^oyle, "Oral History," p. 73. 

Villlan Barry Furlong, "Sounds of History," The New York 
Times Magazine » March 22, 196^, p. 76. 
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principles of the voice applyi It Is only through hearing the voice 
that ntiances of the interview can he totally tmder stood* 



Suininary 

The nethodology of creating priiaary source i&aterial, knoim 
as oral history t is a flexible process and must be adapted to each 
individual situation. There are several tasic principles thtt can be 
carried cut whenever feasible* Ihese principles! as outlined above t 
assist in establishing oral history as credible historical soiiroe 
naterialB. The next ohaptw iilll discuss 0£al history specifically 
in relation to the standards of external and internal criticism as 
described in Cihapter II» 



CHAPTER IV 



GCa?CL(JSIONS 

It seems obvious that oral history nanuscrlpts represent his- 
torlcal evidence that Is beoomlng Increasingly more Important to the 
writer of contesiporary history. The most persuasive testimony of this 
Increasing is^oriance comes trom, the actual records of use. !Ihe Columbia 
University Oral History Research Office has in recent years identified 
120 books which have drawn upon its oral history collection up to 
June I9 1970. Most of these works were published in the past five 
yearst ftoa 1965-70.^ 

€tae of the greatest assets of oral history as source material 
is the ease with which its authenticity may be established* The oral 
history manuscript^ if tiranscribed and edited as outlined abovoi should 
provide the historian with the information he needs for critically 
examining the document as a whole. 

The question remains t however ^ is this primsury source material 
credible? As a pracess of producing primary source material oral 

2 

history is perhaps no better or no worse than a'/iy ether primary source* 

Heuls H. StarTf "Oral Hlstoryt Problems and FrospectSt** 
in Advances In Librarlanshlp ed. Kelvin J. Volghtj II (New Yorkt 
Seminar Press, 1971) t 29^. 

2 

Alice H, Hoffman, ••Oral History in the United States,*' Journal 
of Library History . VII (July, 1972), 280. 
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Ihe point nade Toy nost Hxltera on the subject Is that all hlatorlcal 
sources must be subjected to the same critlcl8m« "All of the tech^ 
nlques of analysis emphasized in evalutlng historical source materials 
apply to coral histoary."^ The historian can never expect to have a 
guarantee of trutS^. 

Ttxe above observations represent a basic fact of historical 
researcht and no natter Khat form the primary source material my take 
thestd principles of iuternal criticism must be undertaken. It is the 
contention of this writer # however, that cecal histoocy methodology, if 
conducted at its optiaal level, can produce primary source mterial of 
•t hif^ credibility t 

The intervievrer is a key in the production of the oral history 
manuscript. A trained and well-prepared interviewer should be able 
to recognize lAxen a statement is made that is out-of«line with other 
published sources and can ask for on-the-spot clarification. Ihis 
kind of subject preparation, resulting in recognition of inaccurate 
statements, can produce revealing information for the future researchers. 
, The inteznriewer plays a major role in optimizing the validity of the 
final maxmscript by establishing in the nanAtlve exactly what the 
interviewee's role was in a particular event} ly recognizing when the 
Interviewee's accoimt seems to be Inaccurate and pointing out that a 



•^T. A. DeFasquale, "Use of Oral History," in R. E. Stevens, ed. 
Research Methods in Llbrarianshi-pt Historical and Bibliogra-phical 
Methods in Library Research (Urbana. Illinoiat University of Illinois, 
1971). p. 56. 

\Mfred B. Rollins, Jr., "The Voice as History," Naition . CCV 
(Hovember 20, 1967), 520. 

^offtnan, "Oral History in the United States," p. 281. 
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different account is in existence j lay taking notes during the interview | 
and xoaklng sure the tape recording reflects what occurred during 
the interview^ Ttie principles of transcribing and editing coupled with 
the interview nethodologyt are an additional safeguard in arriving at 
the desired historical validity « 

The final safeguard applied to the oral history methodology Is 
the process of providing nore than one account of controversial events 0 
This procedtore is further enhanced if documents are provided t when 
possible t vtiBxeiby tests of truth can be applied,^ 

Oral history must be judged by the sam^ standards of criticism 

which would be applied by the historical profession to any document # 

tOie difference between oral history as a primstzy source material and 

that of other source materials 9 is that it represents the deliberate 

and systematic collection of material for the specific use of future 

researchers. This approach has resulted in safeguards being applied to 

the interviewing and editing process which t when applied at the optimal 

levelt does result in manuscripts ^ich display a high level of credi- 

lility# In the final analysis » however* this writer would agree with 

Louis Starr that "He who would exalt oral history as the ultimate in 

primary source mater ials» as if the rmere application of a technique 

7 

resolves all htman problems is simply a fool***' By the same token he 
who would ignore oral history as a potentially credible primary source 
is hot acting in the best tradition of the historical researcher* 



Owen W, Bombard, "A New Measure of Things East," American 
Archivist * mil (April, 1955) # 132* 

^Starr, "Oral History 1 Problems and Prospects,** p* 289* 



CHAPTER V 



REVIEW AND EVALUATION OF THE 
EXISTING ORAL HISTORY PROJECT 

The present Brighara Young University Oral History Project, if 
viewed in relationship to the some 230 projects listed in tho 1971 
Directory!^ must be considered a small operation* Begun in 196I by 
Ralph Hansent University Archivist in cooperation with George Addy^ 
BYU history professor t the project's original purpose was to obtain 
historical data on Utah mining* They conducted two interviews and 
anticipated expanding the project into other areas* After the resig- 
nation of Ralph Hansen, Hollis Scott began working in the University 
Archives and as a part of his responsibilities he assunsd the role of 
0ral historian at Bri^m Young University. 

To date a total of 29 interviews have been conducted (See Appen- 
dix I for a complete list). These interviews represent two major 
subject areast i.e., Utah history and BYU history. Ihere are 11 intern- 
views which are cataloged under Utah history, and according to Scott 
they deal primarily with Utah mining, bankingi Mormon church history, 
Utah railroads, Mormon colonists in Mexico and the Utah Sugar Beet 
Industry. A review ef the transcripts of these 11 interviews, which 



Gary L. Shumway, coap., A Directory. Oral History in the 
United States (New Yorici The Oral History Association, 1971) # p* 3# 
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were conducted hy several different intervleuerst reveals spotty success 
In obtaining useful InfomAtlon for ftiture researchers. tEhe interview 
of Ed V. Johnson t cataloged as Utah Oral History Interview 7t shows 
that the tape was not preserved nor were the questions Included in the 
typed loanuscript. Utah Oral History Interview 10 of Marion Lynan Naeglet 
reveals that questions were not Included in the nanuscriptj in addition 
on interview date was not glvent no interviewer or place of interview 
was listed^ nor were any introductory notes written up the inter** 
viewer « 

There have been 18 oral histories collected dealing with Brigham 
Young University (BYU) and Brl^m Young Academy (BYA)« There seens 
to have been a greater enphasis placed on this aspect because Hollls 
Scott as the University Archivist has a strong background in BYU and 
BYA history. He has an excellent knowledge of who would be worthy of 
an interview and he has selected some interesting and inforaative indi*- 
vlduals for interviews. Scott revealed there are two basic criteria 
for selecting individuals to be interviewed s ^(l) Iheir knowledge and 
experiences associated with a particular subject} and (z) Their availa** 
blllty (Provot Salt Lake Clty^ and Ogden).** 

In reviewing the collection and talking with Hollis Scottt it 
was discovered that the mjority of the suggested guidelines as out- 
lined in I^rt I of this study regarding Interview preparation and pro« 
cessing have been utilised. The collection shows a growth process in 
regards to technical expertise » and the nore recent interviews show a 
marked improvement in the areas of pre-intervlew researching and pro- 
cessing procedxires. 
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I¥o,1act Strenjgths 

(1) Subject acleetira reflects areas idiich shew gaps in the 
writteii records • 

(2) Ihe prelialnary research has been excellentt especially 
in regards to BYU and fiYA subjects* 

X (3) The interviewee is in s&ost instances supplied vith the 
questions or subject areas to be discussed prior to the interview » so 
that he can prepare by reviewing any relevant saterial he nay have* 

(4) The tapes are always preserved in their entiretyt vith the 
exception of two intexrviewst because Scott has felt strongly about the 
laportance of the voice as history* 

(5) A typed s^nuscript is always produced which includes the 
questions as well as the respoasost with two exceptions* 

(6) Introductory material giving the na jor points of inforaation 
for the researcher is iiicluded in each manuscript* This includes in* 
formation about both interviewee and interviewer # place and date of 
interview 9 revisions and editing done by interviewer # and the purpose 
of the interview* 

(7) The table of contents as an index is extremely valuable* 

Pro.lect Weaknesses 

(1) The majority of the manuscripts reveal the interviewer's 
lack of training in interview techniques* This has been inevitablot 
given the tine that the Universi*^ Archivist has been able to devote 
to these projects* It is a serious probloiit howevert as the quality 
and usefulness of the interview depends on the interviewer* 

(2) The editing has been conducted solely by the interviewer 
without benefit of interviewee input* 
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(3) The final typed manuscript does net reflect either the 
editorial changes cade nor the asides which should have been included 
to show inflectiens^ emphasist nervousness t nlrtht er any relevant 
emotion* 

(h) Public relations has been niniaal so that scholars conducting 
research t have not been aware of this material which mig^t have bene- 
fited thea. 

(5) Bibliogiraphical access has only been through the Mss card 
catalog in Special Collections and the duplicate card catalog in Uni* 
versity Archives. (This is the procedure for all manuscript material.) 

(6) There have been no interview agreements and use agreements 

signed with the interviewee so that the question of literary rights 

and the legal tangles regarding libel and invasion ef privacy have not 

been planned for adequately* 

The cost ef producing oral history has variously been estimated 

2 

at anywhere from $3; 00 to $11*00 per page of final typed manuscript* 
Considering the strengths and weaknesses of the present Oral History 
Project t the question must be asked i Is there a relevant need for an 
expanded oral history project at Brigham Young University? 



University of Utah* American West Center # Ethnic Oral History 
at the American West Center University of Utah g Salt Lake City (n*d*)| 
p* 5* (Mimeographed* ) 
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CHAPTER YI 



RELBYAKT HEED FOR AN 
ORAL HISTORY PROJECT AT BYU 
Before attempting to propose a full scale oral history project 
fo^* Brlghaa Yeung Universltyt the question must be considered whether 
it would he werthKhile frw the standpoint of the researcher* In order 
to answer this questloni the writer conducted several semi-structured 
interviews on July lit 18 and 19 1 with neahers of the professional 
llhrasry staff and the history departnent. 

Professional Library Staff 
(l) Hellis Scott . University Archivist, 

During a discussion en July 18* Mr* Scott stated that a *'part«» 
tine project can't acconrpllsh what needs te be done*" He then agreed 
to carefully study the present manuscript collection and compile a list 
of possible subject areas which could be piirsued in an oral history 
project* This list was coi^iled with an understanding of those areas 
which have significant gaps in the written record^ and where additional 
Infemation could be readily and profitably obtained through an oral 
history project* 

(a) Hill Cumorah Biigeant (University. Archives has records 
ef those pageants*) 

Ex* Harold I* Hansen t Director of Pageant 
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(b) Utah Governors 

(0) Temple Presidents 

(d) Utah Reclamation Projects 

(e) Utah Mining Industry (Archives has records of several 
former Utah coal companies) 

EXi Coalt Goldt Silver t Uranium 

(f) Utah Banking (Archives has records ef several foxrmer bank 
organizations; 

(g) History and Development of Utah Coon^ Cities 

(h) Midwife In Utah 

(1) Utah Rnilt Industry 

(J) Utah Dixie Molasses 

(k) Utah County Businesses 

Ex* Jesse Knight and Knight Investment Company 
ZCMI 

Dixon Taylor Russell 
Prove Co-op 
Taylor Brothers 

(1) Utah labor Unions 

(n) Reorganissed LDS Church Movement in Utah 

(n) Utah Newspapers 

(o) Boy Scout Program of Utah National Petrks Council 

(p) Prove City Government 

Ex* Mayor Council 
City Manager 

(q) Birch Society Programs in Utah 

(r) Masonry in Utah 

(s) Brigham Young University History - General 

EXt Tlmpanogos Hike 

Army training programs at BYU dtiring Vorld War I 
and II 

BYA scientific expedition to South America 
BYU athletics and relationship with such conferences 
as Mount States Athletic Conference i Rocky Moun« 



tain Regional Confer encet SIcyllne Eight t and 
Uestern Athletic Conference 
Block Y on the Bsist Mountain 
(t) Brifi^n Yovmg University History - Controversial Issues 
i^lch pezmeated olassroon discussionst campus detatest 
and articles in campus publications. 

Ex. Science and Religion (includes 191^ evolution con- 
troversy) 

Eugene Thompsony Vasco Tanner» Howard Stutzt Harvey 

Fletcher t and Melvin Cook 
United Nations and League of Nations 
Communism and Internal Subversion 
Ex. Debates - Poll vs. Riddlo 

Controversy over the bockt The Naked Com'* 
munlst 

Dialogue articles by Midgley and Skousen 
Conservative and Liberal 

Ex. The assertion that BYU is a *'Happy Valley 
Syndrome*' 

Sterling McMurrln and Hugh Nibley debate 
Civil Rights - racism charge 

Ex. Stanford University severs athletic rela- 
tionships with BYU 
Incidents and pressures from other KAC 
schools 
Dialogue and BYU Studies 
Academic freedom 
Capitol punishment 

Faculty and administration relationships 
Controversial students and student Issues 

Ex0 Former student body presidentt Brian Walton 
Daily Universe and controversial articles 

(u) List available of longtime BYU fkculiy for possible 
interviews 

(v) BYU Centennial Committee has list of BYU alumni over 80 
years of age for possible interviews. 



(2) Dean Larson . Assistant Director t J. Reuben Clark Library t 
Head of Selection and Acquisitions. 

Vhen interviewed on July 19f Mr. larsont who has both a strong 

background in Utah and Mormon history and an excellent knowledge of the 

Claxic Library holdlngst Indicated that the question of what subject areas 

needed to be covered in an oral history project beo<mes almost open 



ended. He felt that there are innumerable areas that have not been 



raBearched or vrltten about and that Infornatlon Hill be last unless 
obtained in this oxal Manner. He listed sany topics that Hould be po- 
tential projects* 

(a) Mormen and Utah History 

Sx« Uintah Basin - opened in 1905 • Interview Louise 
Fishert whose father one of the early settlers 

(b) ReclaBation Projects 

Ex. Strawberry 
Deer Creek 

(c) Senator Watkins 

(d) Erovo City Power 
Ex* Vasco Tanner 

(e) Utilities in s^nexal 

(f ) City Governments 

Ex. Mrs. George Stratton, whose father was one of the 
original Qrem settlers 

(g) MlAing and Industry 

Ex* Humoth and others of the Beml«*ghost towns where 
annual reunions are still held. 

(h) Labor Leaders 

Ex. Vilford BisgSt Head of steelworkers union at 
Geneva since its inception* 

(i) Older people who would have soBething to contribute to 
the record, 

(3) Chad Flake , Special Collections Librarian 
Mr* Flake is deeply concerned that there are considerable gaps 
in existing histories t journals and diaries* Ihis concern stems from 
an intimate knowledge of the NSS* collection of the Clark Library and 
his own knowledge of UtaW and Mormon history* He identified three 
broad areas which he felt would be fruitful to pursues (l) Mormon 



settlements where more resource material is needed before local histories 
can be vritteni (2) Ihe creation of the missions in Asia and in other 
areas} and (3) A deep concern that there are manyt many old people >(he 
have something .to contribute but nhose stories t knowledge and experiences 
are all too often ignored until it is too late. 

Mr. Hake firmly stated that the priorities in a project of this 
kind must be established. He strongly feels that the old people in 
each community should be identified and interviewed first before pur*- 
suing any other subjects. The danger of losing valuable information 
is too great. 

(4) Donald Nelson . Director, J. Reuben Clark Library 
Mr. Nelson, who has a strong^Hinterest in hist<sry, Is concerned 
that *'a great deal of history is not written" and that oral history 
can accomplish much by acquiring this source materi&l. Speaking as an 
administrator, however, he identified a major value of this type of 
project. He feels ttait the project will '•i>ay for itself in gaining 
other materials** for the library. The interest taken in individuals, 
cmmunities, institutions and businesses through this procedure often 
results in the donation of diaries, journals, histories, and corres- 
pondence. In the writer's mind the acquisition of these additional 
primairy scurce materials is an added plus for any oral history project* 

History Department 
(1) Ted terner . Department Chairman 

Dir* Vamer indicated a strong commitment to oral history based 
on his e^^erience with the Doris Duke Oral History Aroject^ and his 

^Hilla K. Baum, "Oral History in the Vest,'* California Librarian . 
miV (January, 1972), 33. 



knoHl6d|;e of areas where source material is lacking. Ho expressed a 
legitiiaate concern that oral histories not degenerate into antiquarian- 
ism. In other words let*s not interview old people just because they^re 
old. This problen he feels can greatly be alleviated if the proper 
interview sethodology is adhered to. 

He feels that we do not have adquato inforiaatlon which is of 
use to the historian in the areas oft (l) Public figures in Utaht 
people who have been and are ''close to where the action is ^nd/ who 
are naking decisional** and (2) Retired professors at BYU. 

(2) Thomas Alexander # Assistant Director of the Charles Redd 
Center for Vestarn Studies 

Or. Alexander is enthusiastic about 9ral history as a neans of 

**providing a source for social history«Hi source we haven't had before.** 

He identified several areas of personal interest based on his knowledge 

of local history and research done in these areas. Possible projects 

could include the following 1 

(a) Political leaders 

Ex. Iieglslativot Executive branches 

(b) Church leaders on the local t grass roots level 

(c) Labor Leaders 

(d) Community leaders - not just small townsf urban areas. 
""^ (e) Reclaoatlon and Irrigation Projects 

(f) Lower echelon government officials in Utah communities. 

Utah State Historical Society 
There still remains a legitimate question regarding the possible 
duplication of subjects and interviewee coverage. This duplication is 
not pleasing either to the.\ Interviewee or to the budget. Dr. Jay Raymond t 
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Idbrarlan for the Utah State Historical Society and an historian in 
his cm rightt in a taped Interview on July 11 Identified the existing 
oral history projects in Utah. The following institutions have active 
oral history projects* 

(1) Utali State Uhiverslty» Charles Peterson 

(a) Agriculture 

(b) Voice Lihrairy ^ collects words of important individuals 
as they come on campus 

(2) Weber State College » Richard Sadler 

(a) Weber Basin Water Projects 

(b) T<^.elanders in Spanish Fork 

(c) Class tati^t in oral history techniques 

(3) University of Utah, Greg Crampton 

(a) Minorities (Received a $500,000 grant from the Doris 
OuJce Foimdation) 

(4) Utah State Historical Society, Jay Kaymond 

(a) Polygamy in 1890 

(b) Snow Push in 19k6 

(c) Utah State ^rm Bureau 

(d) Construction of Highway 95 

(5) Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-»day Saints 9 Davis Bitton 
and William Hartley 

(a) History of the Church In the Twentieth Century 

(b) General Authorities 

(c) Mormons in Secular Affleiirs ' 

(6) Southern Utah State College t Inez Cooper 

(a) College History 

(b) Graminity 

(c) Piute Indians 
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(7) Dixie College! Deloar Gott 

(a) History of Dixie College 

(b) Older citizens in the connmnity 

This Ixclef overvieK of existing projects shows little overlap 
with the needs of BYU identified ty library and history departaent per- 
sonnel. Duplication of effcort could easily occur 9 however 9 as projects 
proliferate throughout the state t and ilea: this r^son the Oral History 
Consortium has been established. The Utah State Historical Society 
acts as a registry for all oral history projects underway in Utah* Ul- 
timately the compilation will be available on coiaputer aicrofiche as 
the state is acquiring a COM Unit (Computer Output Microfiche). Ihe 
programmers are working out the two related problems oft (l) Indexing 
a given document t and (2) The bibliographical listing of an item. In 
the meantime the current projects are listed twice a year in thd pub- 
lication of the Utah State Historical Society known as the Utah History 
Research Bulletin . 

Summary 

This list comprises a representative sasipling of people who 
are both interested in a possible oral history project and who are in 
positions to know idiat has been done and what needs to be done in local 
history. Althou^ the reservation regarding antiquarianism has been 
raisedf this potential problem can be controlled throu^ an organized 
project staffed by people knowledgeable in oral history interview and 
editing techniques. The problems are Dblt outweighed by the relevant 
need for the project as identified by the list of subjects needing to 
be more thoroughly researched. 



CHAPTEB VII 



ORAL HISTORY PROJECT PROPOSAL 

Two major areas were Identified HoUls Scott and this Krlter 
as needing further study and exploration-^fUnding and administration* 
Institutional funding is more desirable than grants p as projects tend 
to dissolve when grants are withdrann. In order to obtain the neces- 
sary fl^nding from University Development it is necessary to cut the 
high cost of producing oral history. The cost of the interview when 
the interviewer xsust be paid for his research i the interview and the 
editing duties t is the most costly part of any project* It was felt 
that graduate students in history could conduct the: interviews as a 
part of their classroom assignments in an organized research seminar* 
This procedture would greatly reduce the cost of the oral history project 

It was also felt that the history deparlmentf the library and 
the Charles Redd Center for Western Studies should all play signifi- 
cant and distinct reles in this project* This prcvesal reflects this 
philosophy which is best expressed by Jay Raymond in o'lr interview of 
July 11 and is generally adhered to by those concerned with this project 
He feels thati 

Oral history is nothing mere than a gathering method of 
historical! "jnaterial* * * • Now the document or manuscript 
is not complete tmtil it is ready to be placed in an 
archive or a library and it's at that point that the 
librarian/archivist takes over* * * * Z^^he oral historian 
• • • does the prepazation^ does the Interviewing , dees 
the transcription f does the editing and the final typing* 
So that the manuscript itself becomes whole and complete 
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and than It Is placed in the hands of the llhxarlan/ 
archivist* 

A preliminary meeting involving library and history depari^ent 
personnel was held in the Clark library at 2t00 F«M« Thursday i July 12t^ 
to discuss the Joint project* Dr* Gary Shumieayt visiting professor 
in history £rM California State University at Fullerton and Oral 
History Director at that institutiont discussed the feasibility of a 
project at BYU similar to the project which he adninisters at Cal StatOt 
Fullerton* The nain eleaent of difference between the project proposed 
at BYU from those of an equally large scale conducted at Bex^eleyt UCIA 
and Columbia t is the cost of the interviewing* In almost all large 
scale projects the interviewers are paid* In the project successfully 
conducted at Gal State and proposed at BYU* graduate students in history » 
a8 a part of a research seninar* actually conduct the interviewst This 
reduces the cost of each interview frtm an average figure of $ltOOO per 
Interview to $100 per interview* In addition to the obvious cost 
benefitt the classroom situation allows greater control of subject 
areas resulting in more in depth coverage of a given subject* 

The July 12 meetingt conductsd by Donald Nelsont was adjourned at 
3t30 P*M* with a subsequent meeting set for 2i00 P*M*« Tuesday t July 
17 • At this meeting the draft of the proposal was discussed* The 

^riicipants in this meeting weret Donald Nelson # library 
director I Mollis Scottt University Archivist i Susan F^les^ library 
science graduate student} Chad KLakot Special Collections librarian { 
Kent JchnBoUi gifts librarian i Ted Vamert Chairman of History Depart-** 
mentt Thomas Alexander* Assistant Director t Charles Redd Center for 
Western Studies! Gary Shumwayt Director of Oral History at Cal State 
JNillertont California* 

2 

Gary Shumway, private interview held at the J* Reuben Clark 
Library 9 Brlgham Young University # July 13 # 1973 • 



proposal l8 included here with the changes proposed at this meeting* 
It is p3:oposed that the Brigham Young University Library t the 
History Departraenti and the Charles Redd Center for Western Studies 
Jointly collaborate in the collection of oral history interviews for 
the purpose of preserving data about significant developments in the 
past. Each organisation will furnish from its resources in the propor- 
tion hereafter outlined and each agrees to support the other organiza- 
tions in their efforts. 

In general terast the History Department would be responsible 
for collecti<m supervision t the Western Studies Center would have re- 
sponsibility for processing the collection , and the Library would have 
responsibility for reproduclngi binding^ housingt and servicing the 
oollection. 

Division of Responsibilities t 

History Department i ' 

1« Furnish a director for the project 
2. Teach a class in oral history 

3« Oversee collecting. The specific areas of collecting 
will be determined by an Oral History Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of three library representativest two 
history department ropresentatlvest one representative 
front the Western Studies Center t and such other per- 
sonnel as the three collaborating bodies deem advisable. 
Furnish two gradmte assistants each semester to work 
as editors with the project. 

5« Fircnish two-fifths (2/5; of the tape recorders 
(initially 6 machines) needed for the project. 



^B&rticipants in this meeting weret Donald Nelson^, library 
directori Hollis Scottt University Archivist^ Susan Rtlest library 
science gradxiate student i Chad Flake t Special Collections librarian t 
Dean Larson t Head of Selection and Acquisitions i Kent Johnson* gifts 
librarian I Ted Warner # History Department Chairman t Thomas Alexander! 
Assistant Director t Charles Redd Center; FYank FoXt history professor i 
Gary Shumway, Director of Oral History at California State t FuUertoUg 
California. 
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6« Teach a class in historical processing in which students 
Hill be involved in processing the collection. 

?• Furnish one-third (l/3) of the electric typewriters 
(one machine) 

Charles Redd Centers 

It Furnish funds for travel, transcribing, and typing the 
collection, 

2# Furnish one-fifth (I/5) of the tape recorders (initially 

3 machines) needed for the project # 
3# Furnish one-third (l/3) of the typewriters (one machine) 

Library I 

!• House and service the c(»npleted collection 

2. Furnish an Associate Director for the project who will 

be responsible for quality control 
3« F\imish tapes, paper, binding, reproducing, computer 

time, indexing, and postage for the project 

Furnish two-fifths (2/5) of the tape recorders (initially 

6 machines) needed for the project 
5# Furnish one-third (I/3) of the electric typewriters 

(One machine) 

The principal problem in developing such a program will be the 
ability of the Western Studies Center to cc^ae up with its share. The 
amount of out-of -pocket expenses is actually more than the Center* s 
total operating budget (excluding the salaries of the director and 
assistant director) for the year. The Center, howevert would be willing 
to appropriate $2,000 from the budget and have some assurance of acquir- 
ing $2,000 from the Utah State Historical Society with no stipulations 
as to particular projects which must be undertaken. It is probable 
that the remainder will be secured from University Development. The 
fact that it is a joint ventiare between three organisations on campus 
and that it will enhance the public image of the University are impor- 
tant flactors in securing this funding. 
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Cost Analysis Based on a 400 hotir psr year projects 
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Cf a total cost for ^0 hour project of $38*995#00 



Division of Expenses Out of Pocket Hidden 

History Department $ 757.02 ^17t028 

Western Studies 13 » 657.02 

Ubrary 2,0if5.02 to 3t220*00 or 

^f,^5.02 depending 5,620.00 
on OP or H 

Swce Reoulrements 

There will be ei^t staff members (part-time and full-* time) 
and approximately 10 students per semester involved in the oral history 
project* It Is estimated that they will need an average of 100 square 
feet each of space # or a total of about It 800 square feet Including the 
housing of the collection* Spacet except that for housing the com- 
pleted collection t does not have to be located in the library # but 



should be located on canpus since students will need to have ready 
access to the facilities. 



Grateful acknoHledgenent to Cr. Gary Shimnay and Or. ThoEDas 
Alexander for their original work on this proposal. 



CHAPTEai VIII 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMKENDATICNS 



Conclusions 

In conducting the research for this paper t It soon becane 
obvious that there is a need to supplenent the written record with 
credible oral histories* Here at Brighaa Young University there are 
innuffierable missing links in the mritten record. These records have 
been reviewed and researched by individuals who are aware of the 
J, Reuben Clark Library holdings and who are knowledgeable in local 
history. It has been their unanistcus conclusion that an oral history 
project would greatly benefit this universityi by increasing the nanu-* 
script colley^tion of the library t and therein increasing its research 
potential. 

Having concluded fros this study that oral history can be credible 
historical evidence and that it is needed at Brlgham Young Universityi 
it was the conclusion of these individuals interviewed to expand the 
present oral history project* 

This expansion is modelled after the oral history project as 
established and operated at California State University! IVtllerton by 
Dr. Gary Shumi^y. It is anticipated that 400 hours of tape will be 
collected each year hj students who will be speelfically trained for 
this purpose in research history seminars. Ihe project as outlined 
above is based on the proven assumption that graduate students in 
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hietcry can collect cx%l history Khich will bo credible and useful to 
the researcher. What Is equally Important la that by utilising students* 
the costs are drastically reduced in this otherKlse expensive procedure* 
This reduction in cost will oake it possible for Brigham Young Univer«* 
sity to seriously engage in this Inportant project. 

RecomineTidatlons for Further Study 

There is one area which needs to be carefully researched before 
this proposal is presented to University Developaent for funding* Be- 
fore any project is approved at the Unlversltyi space must be available* 
Die location of 1»800 square feet of office space will be necessary* 
It is anticipated that the Fletcher Building aie^t be available for this 
purpose* 

Upon receipt of ftmding there Kill be several areas irhich must 
be studied further before the project nay begin* (l) A project direo* 
tor ftom the Hlstoscy Department and an Associate Birector from the 
library snxst be appointed* (2) The office processing procedures will 
need to be established, Ihe forms in Appendix II are suggested for 
use in the processing of the oral history interviews* These are es« 
sentially the forms utilized by Br* Gory Shumway in his operation at 
Cal State » FUllerton. There t of course » may need to be adaptations to 
this project* (3) It is vital that any legal entanglements regarding 
libel and invasion of privacy be provided for previous to conducting 
interviews in the project* A copy of the current interview agreement 
and use agreements are provided in Appendix II* These agreements should 
be carefully examined ^ University Counsel and a legal opinion rendered 
regarding their applicability to the Utah Code* 
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APPENDIX I 



' CURRE3iT BYU ORAL HISTORY PROJECTS 

Utah History 

(1) Aldon Ji Aoderson, August 15, V)(>7t Interviewed by Holiie Scottt 
Subjects Salt Lake .and Utah Bailrcads* 19 pp« 

(2) Hilda Eirickson, Janiiary 13 1 1966, interviewed by Hollis Scott. 
Subjecti Recollections of Utah's oldest living pioneer* 46 pp« 

(3) (a) Earl Stowell, Alma and Aseneath Walser, September 25, 1964, 
interviewed by Hollis Scott, 44 pp. 

(b) E^l and Macy Stowell, Aim and Aseneath Valser, October 4, 
1964, interviewed by Hollis Scott, 45-76 pp. 

(c) Canute Breinholt, Charles and Annie Burrell, October 5» 1964, 
interviewed by Hollis Scott and A]jBa Walser, 77-90 pp. 

(d) Canute Breinholt, Charles and Annie Burrell, Earl and Phcy 
Stowell, intezrviewed by Earl Stowell, Phoonix, Arizona, 91-121 pp« 

Subjects Mormon Colonists in Mexico, First and Second Expedition. 

(4) Walter L. Webb, November 10, 1964, interv3.ewed \^ Hollis Scott, 

^ 40 pp. / ""^ ':\ r . 

Subjects Utah Siigar Industry and First newspaper at Lehi, Utah. 

(5) Anasa Clark, Jxme 26, 1964, interviewed by Hollis Scott, 40 pp. 
Subjects BYA 

(6) Dr. Ralph Chamberlin, Dr. Mstrk Cannon, Mrs. Ralph Chamberlin, 
Mrs. Mark Cannon and Mrs. Joseph Cannon, early part of 1963. 
Interviewed 1^ Hollis Scott and Dr. Mark Cannon, 17 pp. 

Subjects George Q. Cannon, Joseph Gannon, Theological and Evo«* 
lution Controversy at BYU in 1911 • James C. Bennet, 1st mayor 
of Kauvoo, Aztec language. 

(7) Ed. W. Johnson, Felxraary 11, 1961^ 22 pp. 
Subjects Bingham Canyon and mines. 
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(8) Cliff cxrd A« and Frances Morley, January Ikf I96lt Intwvlewed 
Ify George Addy and Ralph W, Hansen « 18 pp. 

(9) Pred Rosenstock> October 16, 1968| interviewed by Hollis Scottt 
44 pp. 

Subjects antiquarian book dealert publisher and collector of 
Western Americana. 

(10) Marlon lyman KaeglOi 10 pp. (No other infonaation given.) 

(11) Pearl Bunnel Newell, January 1| 1970, Interviewed by Carma deJong 
Anderson, wife of Professor Richard Lloyd Anderson and his secre- 
tary, Kristin Bowznan, 8 pp. 

Subject: Descendent of Sally Heller Conrad, only siirviving person 
who lived in the Whitmer home during translation of the Book of 
Mormon # 



Brigham Younff University History 

(1) Lowry Nelson, Septeuxber 3> 1963 # 12 pp. 
Subjects Byu Extension Division development. 

(2) Qrville Cox Day, January 2, 1965, interviewed by Keith Ifetrd, 2k pp. 
Subjects Recollections about polygamy and the underground. 

(3) Mrs. Albert (Sarah Fletcher) Jones, April 29, I965, interviewed 
by Hollis Scott, 28 pp. 

Subjects BYA 

(4) George P. Shelley, May 28, 1965, Interviewed by Hollie Scott, 
21 pp. 

Subjects BYA 

(5) Mrs. Eva Maeser Crandall, June 26, 196^, interviewed by Hollis 
Scott, 10^ pp. 

Subjects Recollections of Y&xl G. Maeser, his family and BYA. 

(6) Vtrs. James Henry (Marie) Rollins, November 24, I964f, interviewed 
by Hollis Scott, 4l pp. 

Subjects Recollections as a student at the Beaver Branch of BYA, 
1898-1901. 

(7) Royal B. WooUey, and Mrs. Woolly, July 9 and 23 1. 196^*, interviewed 
by Hollis Scott, 53 pp. 



Sub^Jecti £YA South American Ebcpedition. 

(8) Mrs. Margaret Peterson MaWf January 19 # 1965 • interviewed by 
Hollis Scott t 75 PPt 

Subject! BYA 

(9) Dr# Francis W. Kirkhamt November 1966, interviewed by Hollis 
Scott, 31 PP« 

Subject I BYA, BYA as both student and faculty, brother of Oscar 
A« Kirkhaun* 

(10) Mrs. John A. (Leah) Dunford Widstoe, February 11, 196^, interviewed 
Iqr Hollis Scott, 25 pp# 

Subjects BYA both as student and flstcul^ member; grand&ther, 
Brighaa Young i dau^ter of Dr* Alma B« and Susa Young Gates 
Dunford { married to Sr« John A« Widstoe, member of tl^e Council 
of the Twelve* 

(U) Myron Clark Newell, April 2^, I96kf interviewed by N. I. Butt, 
7 pp* 

Subjects ZCHI Warehouse 

(12) Hannah S. Jones, May kf 1964, talk at her funeral by Harold R. 
Clark, 15 ppt 

(13) Alex Hedquist, April Z^f 196'f, interviewed by Nt I. Butt, 5 PP« 
Subjects ZCHI Warehouse 

(14*) Mrs. John 0» Izatt, April, 1968, written questionnaire, 9 pp« 

Subject! Recollections as secretary to Present Ernest Wilkinson* 

(15) David Johnson, March, 1969 • written questionnaire, 6 pp. 
Subjectss ZCMI Warehouse, Warren Dusenbory, BYA* 

(16) Hollis Scott, November 12, 1968, interviewed by Reed Hansen, 
Frogram Director at BYU, FH Studio, 11 pp. 

Subjects University Archives* 

(17) Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Sr#, September 19, 1968, interviewed by 
Hollis Scott, 88 pp« 

(18) George Richard Hill, Jr., September 19$ 1968, Interviewed by 
Hollis Scott, 9 PP« 

Subjects BYU« 
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PRS-INTERVIEW PREPARATIONS 

Upon completing the Isackground research # the interviewer should submit 
to the Charles Redd Center a list of prospective intervienees with 
names t addresses ^ and telephone numbers to eliminate duplications. After 
clearance the interviewer will make the telephone contact or request 
assistance from the Charles Redd Center for Western Studies. 

Puring the initial contact t the prospective interviewee should be in- 
formed that the interviewer is interested in his or her recollections 
concerning some topic of historical importance* A complete description 
of the nature of the project generally should be reserved imtil later* 
If the interviewer is making the contactt he should ascertain the inter- 
viewee's wishes as to a time and place for the interview and be certain 
that the Interviewee has the interviewer's pihone number* 

Equipment Check List (before leaving for interview) 

1* Th-pe recorder (verify functions) 

2, Adequate supply of tape 

3. outlet adapter 
4* Extension cord 
3* Take-up reel 
6« Note pad 

7. Brief outline of interviewee's background 

8« Interviewee agreement form 

9* Black pen 



INTERVIEW SUGGESTIONS 

Establish rapport with the interviewee and escplain the program while 
setting up the tape recorder* 

l^on beginning the interviewy tape the following instructions 

This is an interview with for the Charles Redd 

(Interviewee) 

Center for Western Studies and Utah State Historical Society Oral History 
PSroject byt 

— — — r^— ^* . on 

(interviewer) (location) (date) 

at atm or p*m« 

(time) ■ 

After the Interview t explain the interviewee's role in reviewing the 
transcript* 

Have Interviewee Agreement signed t using black ink for this and all 
other notations* 



6t^ 

Oral History Number 



INTEa^VIEVEE AGREEMENT 

You have been asked for information to be used in connection with 
an oral history project Jointly sponsored by the Charles Redd Center 
for Western Studies at Brigham Young University and the Utah State His- 
torical Society. The purpose of this project is to gather and preserve 
inforoation for historical and scholarly use* 

A tape recording of your interview Kill be made by the interviewer 
and a typescript of the tape will then be made and submitted to you for 
editing, The final retyped and edited transcript, together with the 
tape of the interview and the original verbatim -^escriptt will then 
be filed in the Special Collections Division in the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity library. A copy of the tape and final typed transcript will 
also be placed in the Utah State Historical Society. Other interested 
institutions or persons may be provided with a copy of the final typed 
transcript. These materials will be made available for purposes of 
research Toy qtiallfied scholars t for use in college courses t for acholeirly 
publications 9 and other related purposes. 



•li- 



lt have read the above and, 

( Interviewee » please print) 
in view of the historical and scholarly value of this information # and 
in return for a final typed, bound copy of the edited transcript of 
my interview 9 I knowingly and voltintarlly permit the Charles Redd Center 
for Western Studies at Brigham Young University the full use of this 
information. I hereby grant and assign all my ri^ts of ev9?y kind 
whatever pertaining to this information 9 whether or not such rights 
are knownt recc^ized, or contemplatedt to the Charles Redd Center for 
Western Studies at Brigham Young University* 



Interviewee (signature) 



Sate 
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INTSntVIEWER AGREEaiENT 



I, > in view of the 

( Interviewer t please print) 
historical and scholarly value of the information contained in 



the Interview with > 

(Interviewee, please print) 
knowingly and voluntarily permit the Charles Redd Center for Vestetn 
Studies the full use of this information » and herel^y grant and assign 
the Charles Redd Center for Western Studies all rights of every kind 
whatever pertaining to this information, whether or not such rights 
are now known, recognized or contenrplated. 



Intesnriewer (signature) 



Interview Number 



Date 
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SUPPLEMENTAL INTERVIEWEE AGREEMEINT 



1 1 ' t here^ request that the Charles 

(Interviewee, please print) 
Redd Center for Western Studies place restrictions on the information 
which I have given in connection with the Oral History Project of the 
University, with respect to thei 

Ikpe of the interview 
Verbatim original typescript 
Fiml re-^ed and edited transcript 
___ Other 
Explanation and nature of restriction t 



Interviewee (signature) 



Interview number 



ERIC 



Bate 
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. INTERVIEW SUMMARY 
Topic 



Key word descriptors (lO or less) 



Subjects discussed 



Interviewer (Name and age) ' 

Interviewee 

(Name 9 age^ and areas of expertise) 
Description of Interview, giving interview number (if wore than one with 
the same interviewee) t timet date, place, mailing address, any other 
person present, approximate length, any special explanations, any false 
endings, etc. 



Coding . 
Ttanscription (Transcriber's name, date) ....^^.^^...^^...^....^^^ 
Audit-Edit Check (Collator's name, date) 

Interviewee editing i Date Sent Date Returned 

ilnal Editing (Editor's namot date) 
Pinal Copy typed (Typist's name, date) 
Proofreading (Proofreader's name, date) 
Indexed (name, date) 

Final corrections and index Igrping (name, date) 
Copies made of tape and transcript and for whcni 



Other inforsation pertinent to this interview (documents included, final 
copy cited in published works, etc.)i 



INTERVIEWER RECOMMENDATIONS 



I would like to suggest the following restrictions concerning the inter-- 

view with . done for the 

(Interviewee's Name; please print) 
Charles Redd Center for Wesltem Studies t 



Interviewer (signature) 



Interviewer Number 



Date 
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RESEARCH AGREEMENT 

Ihis Is to ceartify that approval of the use of thet 

Tfepe of the interviex 
Original verlatija "typescript 
Final retyped and edited transcript 
Other 

of project number > between ' and 

( Interviewee t please print) 

on , has 

( Interviewer » please printj (I)ates) 



been given by Brigham Young Univeraity, Prove, Utah to 
. for the following puirposest 



(Researcher t 



please print) 



Infcmational Dacta 
Ncn^publication of brief quotations 
Use as necessary for non-publicati<Mi 
Publication of brief quotations 
Use as necessary for publication 



It is understood that all appropriate credit be giver^ the inter* 
vieweot interviewer! and Brighaa Young University* 

I knowingly and voluntarily agree to comply to the above 
restrictions* 



Researcher (signature) 



Date 
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IntervloK Request 

Mr. 
Krs. 

Miss should ba interviewed. 

Address 
Phone 



Reasons and comnentst 



Requested tyi _^ 

Datet Project I 



